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THE ATELIER 



ALEXANDRE CABANEL. 




HE death of Alexandre Caba- 
nel has deprived France of 
the foremost of her aca- 
demical painters, for though 
Lefebvre and Bouguereau 
may approach his skill as a 
draughtsman, they cannot 
compete with his best work 
in other respects. He was 
not, it is true, a colorist, yet 
he often arrived at a considerable purity and beauty of 
tone. In his best works, also, there is much evidence of 
a distinct artistic personality, working within classic 
formulas, but not suppressed or hindered by them. He 
has long been a most popular teacher. 

Cabanel was born at Montpellier at the close of the 
vear 1823. According to his own statement, published 
not long before his death in a Paris newspaper, he could 
not remember the time when he was not fond of draw- 
ing. At fourteen he had made such progress that he 
was offered the position of teacher of drawing in the 
College of Saint Pons. He did not accept the offer, 
tempting as it must have been, but applied himself with 
greater ardor to his own studies, which included much 
experimenting with colors and sketching of picturesque 
incidents of the life around him. His family, being poor, 
could not send him to Paris, but the town having decid- 
ed on creating an art scholarship, to be conferred on the 
most promising of the students in its own schools, young 
Cabanel, then aged sixteen, carried off the prize in the 
competition that was opened. His youth and success 
drew the attention to him, among others, of the Marquis 
de Saint-Hilaire, the great botanist, who recommended 
him to M. Picot, a member of the Institute, who became 
his teacher. Picot was a severe teacher. Excelling 
himself in vast and complicated compositions, he gave 
Cabanel, who was one of his most willing pupils, an ex- 
ample which the latter was not slow to emulate. A love 
of work for its own sake, which has not always had the 
best results in his pictures, endowed him, at least, with 
the faculty of conscientiously carrying out a conception 
in all its features, neglecting nothing and recoiling from 
no needful amount of labor. His first 
picture publicly exhibited was his " Christ 
in the Garden of Olives," in the Salon 
of 1843. It was favorably received by the 
criticsand the public. In 1845 he obtained 
the " Prix de Rome." The works which 
he sent home plainly showed the strong 
influence which the old masters exerted 
on him. Soon after his return he exhib- 
ited " The Death of Moses," a large com- 
position, in which this influence is still 
easily traceable. This return was in 1 850, 
and he was at once commissioned to paint 
twelve allegorical pictures of the Months 
for the grand salon of the Hotel de Ville. 
These, with the spandrils between them, 
were destroyed by fire during the Com- 
mune in 1 87 1. Through the good offices 
of Paul Delaroche he then obtained an 
order for the Luxembourg, to fill which 
he painted his first really important work, 
" The Apotheosis of St. Louis." Mean- 
while he had made many portraits. 

From this time forward he may be said 
to have shown in his work a more original 
inspiration. He had learned much from 
the masters, under whom he had volun- 
tarily placed himself, beyond the mere 
technicalities of drawing and painting. 
He now felt that he had something of his 
own to add to the results of that teaching. 
His " Aglaia," exhibited in the salon of 1857, is one of the 
paintings which first revealed his new objective. It was 
beauty of the old Greek type, but informed with thought 
and a delicate sense of mystery. It was shown more 
plainly in his decorations at the house of the banker 



Pereire, which Theophile Gautier enthusiastically praised. 
These consisted of a ceiling with groups admirably com- 
posed and typifying the Senses, and of six large panels of 
the Hours, of which we illustrate two, " Morning" and 
" Night." His portrait of Mrs. Ridgway was painted in 
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1 861, his first work for an American patron. The "Flor- 
entine Poet," which we illustrate, was also done in this 
year. The costumes are splendid in color ; the actions and 
expressions of the various members of the group, true to 
nature and dramatic without being in the least exag- 
gerated. " The Birth of Venus," a reduced replica of 
which is in the Gibson collection in Philadelphia, was 




'AGLAIA." DECORATIVE PAINTING BY CABANEL. 



painted in 1863, when Cabanel, at forty, was at the 
height of his powers. This picture is generally consid- 
ered his best. It won for him, at the Salon of 1863, his 
decoration of the Legion of Honor, his membership of 
the Institute and his position as professor at the Aca- 



demie des Beaux Arts. The picture shows the goddess 
lying on the crest of a foamy wave ; a number of little 
cupids flutter above her. The artist's mastery of figure 
drawing and of flesh painting was never so apparent as 
in this picture. Even the coloring, though kept sub- 
servient to form, is charming. The blue and white of 
the sea and sky and the pearly tints of the figure are in 
exquisite harmony. 

Cabanel's portrait of the Emperor Napoleon III., 
painted in 1865, is said to be his best work in this line; 
but it must be admitted that the very qualities that made 
him fashionable as a portraitist and successful in pleas- 
ing his sitters detract from the artistic interest of these 
works. Cabanel could not help but idealize his portraits 
in the same way as he did his allegorical and mytholog- 
ical studies. He made people more graceful than life, at 
the expense of character, which is the thing for a por- 
traitist to develop. His " Paradise Lost," a gigantic can- 
vas, was painted to order for King Louis of Bavaria in 
1867. More portraits followed ; and in 1870 his paint- 
ing, now in the Luxembourg, " The Death of Francesca 
da Rimini." The war interrupted but did not bring to 
an end his long career as a fashionable portrait painter. 
Among those who employed his pencil in this way, after 
the defeat of the Commune, were Mr. and Mrs. Warren, 
of Boston, and Miss Catharine Wolfe, whose portrait is in 
the collection left by her to our Metropolitan Museum of 
Fine Arts. For this latter lady he also painted, about 
1876, the picture of "The Shulamite," which, too, is 
in the Museum. 

In 1875 he had been commissioned, along with Baudry, 
Puvis de Chavannes, Delaunay, Bonnat and Galland, to 
decorate the Pantheon with frescoes, illustrating the life 
of Saint Genevieve, the patron saint of Paris. 

The " Triumph of Flora," for the Pavilion of Flora in 
the Tuileries, was painted a little while before beginning 
his work at the Pantheon. The first preparation for the 
ceiling, already well forwarded, was destroyed by the 
vandalism of the Commune ; but Cabanel took up the 
work again and finished it in 1872. It is considered the 
most successful of his decorative paintings. The ceil- 
ing composition is a long oval. The goddess, in a gild- 
ed chariot, supported on light clouds, is being drawn 
across the light blue sky by a group of nymphs, har- 
nessed with garlands of flowers. Zephyr 
whispers in her ear, Apollo holds his torch 
aloft, and a crowd of youthful figures, 
singing, playing on lyre and trumpet and 
scattering flowers, are in her train. Some 
of our illustrations are from studies made 
for figures of this latter group. More 
portraits succeeded, among which were 
those of Mrs. Field and the Misses Louise 
and Georgina Schuyler, of New York, and 
several of Mr. Mackay and the ladies of 
his family. Mr. and Mrs. Bray ton, Mrs. 
Baldwin, Mrs. Worsham, and Mrs. Henry 
Sloane were among the Americans who 
followed Mr. Mackay's example in order- 
ing portraits of Cabanel. 

Of other pictures owned in America, and 
the prices they have brought in New York 
at public auction, the following is a partial 
list: "Marguerite," 30x21, sold at the 
Latham sale, March 5th, 1878, for $2700. 
" Ophelia," 23x27, at the Albert Spencer 
sale, April 3d, 1879, for $1150. At the 
Sherwood and Hart sale, December 17th, 
1879, " Eve after the Fall" brought $950. 
At the John Wolfe sale, April 5th, 1882, 
" The Birth of Venus," replica, 40x68, sold 
for $5300. At the George I. Seney sale, 
March 31st, 1885, "Brother and Sister" 
brought $1400. At the Mary J. Morgan 
sale, March 3d, 1886, " Desdemona" sold 
for $1400. " The Death of Moses," the early work above 
spoken of, is in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. 

We have already, in general terms, given Cabanel the 
praise which is his due as a teacher and as a painter. It 
remains to point out more precisely his merits and de- 
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fects in the latter respect, and to distinguish as far as 
may be the several periods into which his artistic career 
may be divided. He was one of the comparatively few 
who are able to absorb all the teachings of the schools 
and saturate himself, so to speak, in the traditions of the 
" grand style" without losing or even injuring his in- 
dividual genius. It is true that this last was never very 
forcibly expressed, and was of a sort but little removed 
from such talents as are to be found on every hand. 
His learning alone would, however, not have gained him 
the distinguished position which must be accorded him ; 
and if he were to be judged by the majority of his 
pictures in .this country, not the work of his best period, 
a lower place would have to be assigned him. In the 
"Venus," the " Triumph of Flora," and other similar works 
painted about the same time, he shows a charming vein of 
poetry and an accomplished technique. Of the latter 
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work Theophile Gautier says : " It is throughout paint- 
ed in a clear, bright key, is luminous and positive in 
color, neither chalky nor faded, and has that fresh and 
pleasant tone which we may suppose the 
pictures of the old masters to have had 
before centuries had dimmed and mel- 
lowed their once vivid and brilliant col- 
ors." But in his later works, Cabanel, 
passionately fond of work for work's sake, 
gave his slow and timid genius no chance 
to show itself. He became a mere work- 
man, of a very high order it is true, but 
turning out his work by the quantity with- 
out any greater regard for quality than a 
manufacturer shows in keeping up the 
standard of his wares. It was this, above 
all other things, that made him so very 
successful among fashionable and wealthy 
" patrons of art." Cabanel was to 'them 
not only an artist of high reputation, but 
one who might be counted on for the sort 
of work which they expected and which 
they had already learned to enjoy. He 



had no surprises in store to shock their sensibilities and 
to impose on them the labor of learning new principles 
and new formulas. They might deal with him as with 
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the dexterity with which they are handled, and their 
careful treatment when not in use, than to the brushes 
themselves. When you find one suited to your hand, 
call it a " darling," and treat it like one. 

To this end, have a handle, not too long, to each in- 
dividual brush. Keep them in a shallow box by them- 
selves. Wash them in turpentine, and, finally, in alcohol, 
as soon as you have done painting. Do not wipe them 
dry upon your paint-rag, as many do. Pat them gently 
on the rag to dispose of excess of moisture, and observe 
if the hairs are even and straight. Then they will dry 
so, and be in prime order for use. When taking them 
up again, if the hairs seem sticky, dipping in the alcohol 
will restore them at once. A number of brushes are 
really not required in china painting. A great deal can 
b£ done with three brushes : a large flat brush, worth 
twenty-five cents, a medium, also working flat, for fifteen 



one of themselves. Needless to say, they never got any of 
the work on which Cabanel's fame, if it is to last, must be 
founded. His pictures of this period may be perfunc- 
torily correct in drawing, which is only another way of 
saying that they are badly drawn. They are generally 
inoffensive as to color, interesting in arrangement and 
in detail, but hard, cold and of a mechanical finish, 
which gives them somewhat the appearance of paintings 
on porcelain. In Cabanel's artistic life, then, there were 
three well-marked periods : those of the student, of the 
artist, of the teacher and mechanical painter ; and the 
second was the shortest and the least productive. 

Roger Riordan. 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY, 
WHO ASKS IF SHE CAN LEARN CHINA PAINTING. 



And you really find it very difficult to make a smooth, 
even stroke upon the china, and you had great difficulty 
in transferring your design ? 

You must draw some consolation from your inexperi- 
ence, and perhaps some from your brush. The brush 
may not be a good one ; but you can easily judge of that 
by thoroughly wetting it in turpentine, patting it on a 
clean rag, so that excess of fluid will be absorbed from 
it, and then wetting the brush just on the extreme edge 
with fat oil. Use no paint ; draw the brush carefully 
over the china, in a long stroke, just as you would use a 
pencil, the very same position between your thumb, fore 
and second finger. 

Do the hairs lie even and straight or do they separate ? 
If they do, after repeated trials, you may be sure the 
brush is good. If they do not, try the addition of color ; 
even draw them into place with your thumb and fore- 
finger. Sometimes a little encouragement is all that is 
needed. 

But it may be a poor brush (you having trusted to 
some other person to select it), and no encouragement or 
manipulation may avail to render it of use. There is 
nothing to be done, then, but to submit it to some one of 
experience, or to send for another. But I think the de- 
cidedly poor brushes are very rare. More depends upon 
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THE FLORENTINE POET." FROM THE PAINTING BY CABANEL. 



cents, and a small pointed one, for five cents, will enable 
you to do an immense variety of work on china. 

I believe I told you, in the beginning, that you could 
learn to paint without being able to draw. 
I told you how to obviate this lack of 
knowledge by using transfer paper. I left 
you to find out what a disagreeable and 
untidy thing this is to do. To hold the 
paper in position you are sure to smirch 
the china, and the line of the design from 
the impression paper is sometimes too 
faint, and more often too deep ; if the 
brush with color touches it, the painting 
looks muddy. You gaze disconsolately 
upon it, and feel all the misery of not being 
fortified with first principles. 

And, now, will not out of this very mis- 
ery be born a determination to learn to 
draw — at the very least to tryio draw the 
design ? If the design is simple— and you 
must choose no other — let me tell you 
what to do. 

Erase the untidy design with a little 



